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ABSTRACT 



This Kids Count report highlights state and countywide 
findings on key indicators affecting the educational and life success of 
Ohio's children. The statistical portrait is based on five indicators: (1) 

fourth graders' performance on the Ohio fourth grade reading proficiency 
test; (2) number of children receiving child care assistance or participating 
in Head Start programs; (3) children's health status; (4) participation in 
programs that alleviate poverty and promote self-sufficiency; and (5) family 
movement from welfare to work. Findings indicated that 68 percent of the 
fourth graders taking the reading proficiency test in 1998 passed; under new 
1999 proficiency standards, only 47 percent would have passed. More than $277 
million was available in fiscal year 1999 for child care assistance, with a 
monthly participation of 62,618 children. Head Start participation was 57,159 
children in 1998. About 40 percent of Ohio infants born in 1997 had at least 
one risk factor. In 1997 almost 8 percent of infants were born at low 
birthweight. The number of children enrolled in Medicaid in December, 1998 
was 560,731 and was expected to increase by approximately 104,000. Over 
670,000 Ohio families received the federal Earned Income Credit in 1997. 
Thirty- four percent of families owed child support received at least one cash 
payment in 1997, up from 21 percent in 1990. Ohio public assistance caseloads 
dropped by 46 percent from September 1995 to September 1998. However, more 
than 26,077 Ohio adults may use up their time limit by October, 2000. The 
report concludes with data definitions, data sources, and calculations. (KB 
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About Children's Defense Fund 



C hildren’s Defense Fund (CDF) was founded in 1973 by Marian 
Wright Edelman to provide a strong and effective voice for the 
children of America who cannot vote, lobby, or speak for themselves. 

We pay particular attention to the needs of poor and minority children 
and those with disabilities. Our goal is to educate the nation about the 
needs of children and encourage preventive investment in children 
before they get sick, drop out of school, or get into trouble. 

CDF is a unique organization because it focuses on programs and 
policies that affect large numbers of children, rather than on helping 
families on a case-by-case basis. CDF educates the public about the 
conditions of children and successful programs. We work to shape 
federal, state, and local policies for children by identifying cost-effective 
remedies. 

Our main office is in Washington, D.C. CDF-Ohio began its work in 
Columbus in 1981 and is the oldest CDF-state office. Ohio leads the 
country in grassroots support for CDF’s local work through its Greater 
Cincinnati and Greater Columbus projects. CDF also maintains offices in 
California, New York, Minnesota, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

CDF is a private, nonprofit, nonpartisan, research and advocacy 
organization supported by foundations, corporate grants, and individual 
donations. As an independent voice for children, CDF does not accept 
government funds. 

This publication as well as CDF’s general research is supported by the 
KIDS COUNT Project of The Annie E. Casey Foundation. Helping 
Children Learn: A County-by-County Factbook is the third in the series 
For Children For Ohio’s Future. In May 1998 CDF-Ohio released Child 
Care: A County-by-County Factbook, in October 1998, Teen Births: A 
County-by-County Factbook. 
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Introduction 



Helping Children Learn: A County-by-County Factbook 

Helping Children Learn highlights key indicators that affect the educational and life 
success of nearly three million Ohio children. Review these pages to better understand 
how education and family economics can shape children’s lives and futures. 

Consider the following: 

■ Only 47% of fourth graders tested would have passed Ohio’s tougher 1999 fourth 
grade reading test. Students in high-poverty districts experienced the greatest 
difficulties in meeting reading standards. 

■ Children remain the poorest group of Ohioans, despite the fact that the number of 
children depending on public assistance fell by 43% from September, 1995, to 
September, 1998. The majority of Ohio’s poor children live in families where the head 
of the household works. 

■ National research confirms that high-quality preschool programs improve language 
ability and pre-math skills. 

Educational skills — especially the ability to read — lay the foundation for every child’s 
progress. But while our public schools are responsible for teaching those skills, 
educational achievement is not as simple as “if we teach it, they will learn it.” 

Many of the students who struggle to learn today live in poverty. Their lives are marked 
by instability in housing, lack of regular, nutritious food, inadequate health care and too 
little adult supervision after school. These factors, in turn, affect whether they attend 
school regularly, whether they stay with the same teacher throughout a school year, how 
they interact with peers, and ultimately, how well they learn core academic skills. 

Health clearly plays a role in education. Both delayed prenatal care and low birthweight 
can increase the likelihood of a child experiencing learning disabilities and subsequently 
requiring special education services. Comprehensive health services such as immuniza- 
tions, school physicals, and hearing, vision, and dental screening help keep children 
healthy and able to learn. 

Ohio’s bipartisan effort to improve children’s lives recognizes and responds to the 
relationship between child poverty and school performance. Our state understands that 
investments in targeted, cost-effective health care and early childhood programs can 
improve child health and safety, promote stable and productive families, and help children 
achieve their academic potential. 
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Using the Factbook 

In the following pages we profile each Ohio county’s children using information on educational achieve- 
ment and economic status. 

Education 

■ The performance of fourth graders on Ohio’s fourth grade reading proficiency test, measured by both 
1998 and 1999 standards, along with the rate of free or reduced-priced lunches served to eligible 
children in the largest public school districts in each county. 

■ The number of children who receive child care assistance or participate in Head Start programs that 
can help them develop pre-reading skills. Both child care assistance and Head Start now serve more 
children from low- and modest-income working families. Between 1995 and 1998, child care participa- 
tion grew by 50%, while Head Start experienced 17% growth. 

Family Economics 

■ Child health status featuring a profile of Ohio newborns, including the fact that 40% of Ohio newborns 
are at risk of childhood poverty and difficulties at school, and information on the 133,000 children in 
working families potentially eligible for the Children’s Health Insurance Program. 

■ Participation in programs that alleviate poverty and promote self-sufficiency, such as the one million 
youngsters eligible for child support, and facts about the nation’s most successful public antipoverty 
program, the federal Earned Income Credit, which benefits more than one million Ohio youngsters. 

■ A portrait of Ohio's welfare-to-work program, which shows a threefold increase in the number of adults 
with paychecks and reports that parents remaining on welfare are less likely to have a high school 
diploma than those who have left. 

Thanks to strong bipartisan efforts over the last two decades, Ohio has made great strides for children. We 
are one of eight states recognized as a national leader for children by Columbia University’s National 
Center for Children in Poverty. We extend health and child care to more low- and modest-income working 
families than ever before. And we lead the nation in offering Head Start and collecting child support 
through wage withholding. 

We also find ourselves with a historic opportunity to change the future for our children. Due to sweeping 
changes in how welfare, health, and child care programs are administered and the pending Ohio Supreme 
Court case challenging us to improve public education, our state government has more authority than ever 
before to improve children’s lives. 

CDF-Ohio has provided reports on the status of children since 1981 . We strive to provide information that 
assists communities and our state in identifying and responding to specific challenges. 

The same information detailed on these pages also can be found on CDF-Ohio’s web site 
(http://www.cdfohio.org). Visitors to our web site also can download our reports and 1998 county fact 
sheets on child care and teen births, as well as our most recent policy recommendations report, Windows 
of Opportunity: Ohio Children and the 1998 Election. 

We hope Ohio leaders will use this factbook to structure an informed debate about how to improve the 
lives and educational opportunities of our children. 

For Ohio’s Children, 



Mark Real, Director 
Children’s Defense Fund-Ohio 
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Education 



Ohio's Fourth Grade Reading Guarantee 

S ixty-eight percent of the 125,823 fourth graders who took Ohio’s fourth 
grade reading proficiency test in March, 1998, passed the test. (1) Under 
new 1999 proficiency standards, only 47% would have passed. <2) This means 
that 53%, or 66,096 students, (3) would require the reading intervention that 
Ohio law requires school districts to provide to students who do not pass the 
test. 

Thirty-six percent of those who took the test, or approximately 45,000 
students, were close to passing, according to research by the Ohio 
Oepartment of Education/ 4 * These students might need some extra help in 
reading and could benefit from interventions such as summer school and 
tutoring. This same research shows that at least 21 ,000 students, or 1 7% of 
those who took the test, had very low scores/ 5 * so low that they likely would 
not be prepared to do fifth grade work and might need intensive intervention 
to succeed. These are the students who would most benefit from early 
reading intervention in preschool, kindergarten, and the early primary grades. 

How This Affects Ohio Children 

The 1998-1999 class of first graders will be the first class subject to Ohio’s 
new “Fourth Grade Reading Guarantee.” When they reach the fourth grade, 
they will have three opportunities to pass the fourth grade reading proficiency 
test: once in the fall, a second time in the spring, and one final time during the 
summer before fifth grade. If a student does not pass by the third 
administration of the test, that child cannot move on to the fifth grade, unless 
the child’s reading teacher and principal determine that he or she is capable 
of doing fifth grade work. 

To prepare to meet this guarantee, Ohio’s public school districts began during 
the 1999-2000 school year to assess students’ reading abilities at the end of 
first, second and third grade. Districts will notify the parents of those students 
not reading at grade level and invite them to work with the child’s classroom 
teacher to develop and implement a strategy to improve the child’s reading 
skills. School districts must also offer intensive summer remediation to third 
graders not reading at grade level. Additionally, as of July 1 , 2001 , districts 
will be required to offer summer remediation to those fourth graders who do 
not pass the test by the end of the school year. 

History 

Ohio House Bill 55 established the Fourth Grade Reading Proficiency Test in 
1992. The proficiency test’s purpose was to identify students who were not 
proficient readers so they could receive reading intervention in the fifth grade. 
In 1997, Ohio Senate Bill 55 established new accountability standards for 
Ohio’s schools, including the Fourth Grade Reading Guarantee. Each year 
since 1995, the score students have had to earn to be “proficient” has 
increased, with the final “proficient” standard in place for the 1999 test. 
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Proficiency and Poverty 

A good measure of poverty within a district is the percentage of lunches it 
serves either free or at a reduced price as part of the federal school lunch 
program. Statewide, 47% of lunches served in Ohio’s public school districts 
are either free or reduced price. (6) Children from families earning up to 130% 
of the federal poverty level ($14,378 for a family of two) may receive free 
school lunches; those children whose families earn up to 185% of the federal 
poverty level ($20,461 for a family of two) are eligible for reduced-price 
lunches. In general, districts with higher percentages of students receiving 
lunch aid tend to have lower percentages of children passing the test. 



If the new / higher 
1999 proficiency 
score were applied 
to the 1998 
administration of 
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pass rate higher 
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Percentage of Lunches Served Free or at Reduced Price 



a Sources: proficiency test results, endnote 1: school lunch data, endnote 6. Calculations by 
CDF-Ohio. 



Seventeen percent of Ohio’s schoolchildren — 309,928 students — attend one 
of eight large metropolitan urban school districts. (7) The “Big Eight” districts 
have significantly higher poverty rates and significantly lower pass 
percentages than the average Ohio school district. 

Some Ohio school districts do not follow this trend. Not all high-poverty 
districts or schools have low pass rates for the fourth grade reading 
proficiency test. The challenge is to look closely at these districts and see 
what factors contribute to their better than expected results. 

North Carolina and Texas Make Significant Proficiency Gains 

Ohio can also look to North Carolina and Texas for examples of high-poverty 
districts that meet high academic expectations. These two states showed the 
largest average gains among states who participate in the National 
Assessment of Student Progress (8) (Ohio is one of 11 states that does not 
participate in this national proficiency test). Not only did students in North 
Carolina and Texas show improvement on the national proficiency test, they 
also showed similar rates of improvement on their respective state 
proficiency tests. 
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Poverty and Fourth Grade Reading Proficiency Test Pass Rates 
in Ohio's "Big Eight" Urban School Districts 


District 


Enrollment 3 


Free or Reduced- 
Price Lunches 6 


Pass 

Rate 3 


Akron 


31,992 


80% 


48% 


Canton 


13,157 


81% 


59% 


Cincinnati 


48,956 


82% 


41% 


Cleveland 


73,530 


94% 


46% 


Columbus 


63,961 


74% 


46% 


Dayton 


25,946 


75% 


38% 


Toledo 


39,557 


88% 


43% 


Youngstown 


12,829 


93% 


37% 


Average Ohio District 


2,974 


34 % 


73 % 



a Report Card Data. Calculations by CDF-Ohio. 
b Child Nutrition Services. Calculations by CDF-Ohio. 

c Ohio Department of Education. Ohio 4th Grade Proficiency Test Results, Proficiency Rates 
by Different Standards, 1998 Test Administration. Downloaded 8/17/98 
http://ode000.ode.ohio.gov/www/ims/proficiency/4th_proLmar98_standards.txt. 



What makes Texas and North Carolina really shine is that these gains cut 
across racial and ethnic groups. In Texas, Hispanic and black students made 
larger gains than did non-Hispanic white students. North Carolina’s black and 
non-Hispanic white students progressed at a similar rate, although the state’s 
small group of Hispanic students made smaller gains. (9) Both North Carolina 
and Texas have higher rates of child poverty than Ohio, according to a report 
from the Annie E. Casey Foundation. (10) Census data show that these two 
states also have higher poverty rates among the general population than 
Ohio. (11) 

Conclusion 

Ohio has much work to do to live up to the 
guarantee that every Ohio child will be able to 
read at grade level by the fourth grade. If the 
new, higher 1999 proficiency score had been 
applied to the 1998 administration of the fourth 
grade reading test, only 47% of Ohio students 
would have passed, and no district in Ohio would 
have had a pass rate higher than 84%. (12) 
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care assistance 
have working 
parents who are 
not on welfare. 



Early Care and Education: 

Opportunities for Reading Readiness 

Child Care Assistance 

O hio’s child care assistance program helps low- and modest-income 
parents work and afford child care. Without this assistance, these 
parents would face average child care costs of nearly $100 per week, or 
$5,200 per year, for one child. (13) The average annual cost of child care is 
comparable to the cost of tuition for four quarters at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, which during the 1998-1999 school year was $5,172. <14) Care for infants 
and toddlers is even more expensive. 

In state fiscal year 1999, more than $277 million was available to help 
families purchase child care, to improve child care quality, and to administer 
the program. 051 The Ohio Department of Human Services provides child care 
assistance through 88 county departments of human services. In December, 
1998, approximately 63,000 children participated.* 161 Between 1995 and 1998 
the average monthly participation grew from 41,852 to 62,618 children.* 171 



State Fiscal Year 1999 Child Care Funding 

Federal Child Care and Development Block Grant 

Federal Social Services Block Grant 

Federal Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 
(TANF) Block Grant 



$136.0 million 
15.0 million 
49.9 million 



State GRF Funds 76.4 million 

Total $277.3 million 4 



a 1 22nd General Assembly of Ohio. Amended Substitute House Bill 215. 



How This Affects Ohio Children 

Because child care costs can easily consume 25% of family income or more, 
Ohio’s child care assistance program makes it possible for some low- and 
modest-wage-earning families to afford child care in licensed centers and 
certified family day care homes. These facilities at least meet minimal health 
and safety standards. Child care assistance helps families avoid relying on 
uninspected arrangements or, worse, leaving children home alone or in the 
care of older siblings. 

History 

Since 1974, Ohio has provided direct child care assistance through federal 
funding and, more recently, through additional state funding. In 1984, just 
over 14,000 children received child care assistance,* 181 compared to 63,000 in 
1998. Most Ohio youngsters receiving child care assistance have working 
parents who are not on welfare.* 191 
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In 1988, federal funds for child care began to increase. At the same time, 
state expenditures also increased as a result of state matching requirements. 
In 1996, federal child care programs were consolidated into the Child Care 
and Development Block Grant. A state matching requirement continues. 

The Child Care and Development Block Grant exists to help low-income 
families find and afford quality child care and to enhance the quality and 
increase the supply of child care for all families. 

How Child Care Assistance Works 

While the Ohio Department of Human Services (ODHS) serves as the lead 
agency for child care assistance, county departments of human services 
administer child care assistance at the local level. In most Ohio counties, 
families must apply in person at a county department of human services 
office for child care assistance. All parents who receive help pay a portion of 
the cost based on their income and family size. 

Who Is Eligible? 

In 1998, the Ohio General Assembly established the maximum income for 
eligibility at 185% of the federal poverty level. Parents, including those 
receiving cash assistance, must work or participate in an education or training 
program. A parent with one child loses eligibility for child care aid once she 
earns $9.85 an hour (1999 poverty guidelines). 

A small number of children also participate in cases of special need, such as 
protection from child abuse and neglect. 

Where Is Child Care Provided? 

Parents may have several options when selecting child care providers. 
Parents may choose from 

■ child care centers licensed by the Ohio Department of Human Services; 

■ programs licensed by the Ohio Department of Education; 

■ family day care homes certified by county departments of human 
services; 

■ relatives and friends; and 

■ some summer day camps. 

Opportunities for Reading Readiness 

If national patterns hold true in Ohio, more than one-half million Ohio children 
younger than age six are in some form of child care each day. (20) More than 
200,000 children attend nearly 3,500 licensed child care centers, yet little has 
been done to improve the quality of these programs.* 21 * Ohio’s 1985 child care 
licensing law established only minimal health and safety standards. Ohio law 
offers no protections for children in family day care homes unless child care 
assistance funding is used to help pay for care. 

Children in high-quality programs have greater language ability and better 
pre-math skills.' 22 * High-quality programs better prepare children for school by 
developing brain circuitry that allows them to reach their full potential. [For 
more information on child care in Ohio, see CDF-Ohio’s Child Care: A 
County-by-County Factbook (1998), available for download from our web site 
(http://www.cdfohio.org).] 
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Head Start is 
enrolling more 
children from 
working poor 
families than ever 
before. At least one 
parent worked in 
56% of Ohio Head 
Start families in 
1997-1998. 



Head Start 

H ead Start serves preschool children from very low income families. 

Children ages three and four are eligible as long as family income does 
not exceed 100% of the federal poverty level ($11,060 annually, or 
$5. 32/hour, for a parent with one child in 1999). Ohio leads the nation in 
state support for Head Start: more than 75% of eligible children are enrolled, 
compared with approximately 40% nationally/ 23 ’ Between 1995 and 1998, 
total enrollment grew from 48,956 to 57,1 59 children/ 24 ’ Nearly 22,000 of the 
children enrolled in 1998 were supported through state funding, up from only 
2,171 children in 1990. 

How This Affects Ohio Children 

Unlike most other states, poor preschoolers in Ohio have the opportunity to 
attend Head Start at the same rate as their more affluent peers attend early 
education programs/ 25 ’ State funding has leveled the playing field for these 
children and targeted resources to the least served counties, giving eligible 
children nearly the same chance to attend regardless of where they live. 

History 

The federal Head Start program began in 1965 as a part-day, summer 
program for poor children. Its goal was to improve social skills and help 
children prepare for their future, including elementary school. Over time the 
program has shifted to primarily a part-day, school-year schedule. 

In 1989 the nation’s governors and then-President Bush convened an educa- 
tion summit to define several national education goals. The first goal focused 
on school readiness for all children; one objective became to provide all 
disadvantaged and disabled children access to high-quality preschool pro- 
grams. A key part of Ohio’s response to the summit included expanding Head 
Start. 

With bipartisan support, the first expansion of Head Start through state 
funding began in Ohio in 1990. Ohio is one of 12 states that provide direct 
funding to Head Start/ 26 ’ Nearly $100 million of Ohio’s general revenue 
funding supported state Head Start enrollment in 1 998-1 999/ 27> 

How Head Start Works 

Federal Head Start funding flows directly to local community-based agencies. 
Once established, these programs receive federal funding as long as they 
meet federal Head Start requirements. State Head Start funding is managed 
by the Ohio Department of Education. 

Head Start provides a range of services including preschool education and 
health, dental, mental health and nutrition services. The program also links 
families with needed social services, offers specialized services for children 
with disabilities, and encourages parent involvement and training. Children 
may attend a center-based program that operates at least 16 hours per week. 
Many programs operate longer hours. Some children participate in a home- 
based model where teachers help parents to teach their children. 

Parent involvement is a hallmark of Head Start. In addition to volunteer and 
training opportunities, all programs have a Policy Council made up of parents 

' 13 
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